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view of the expected Kansas difficulty, to note that the committee on
territories had been carefully chosen so as to exclude any real friend of
Douglas and squatter sovereignty. On the other hand, as far as the
House was concerned, the fire-eaters had been suppressed.
In the Senate the administration had comfortable control. The 37
Democrats had an overwhelming majority as against the 20 Republicans
and 5 Americans. The 25 southern Democrats controlled the party
caucus and could count on 7 "doughfaces" from their northern brethren,
Bright and Fitch of Indiana, Gwin of California, G. W. Jones of Iowa,
Bigler of Pennsylvania and Thomson and Wright of New Jersey.
Benjamin Fitzpatrick of Alabama was chosen President fro tern, and
William A. Harris of the Union, Senate printer.
While the formalities of organization were in process, Buchanan's
message was received. In the Senate on December 8, the secretary, As-
bury Dickins, a notoriously poor reader, droned indistinctly through
the lengthy document, which embraced so many topics. One stood forth
as the center of all attention, and that was Kansas. The President related
at length the history of the Lecompton convention; "every citizen," he
wrote, would have an opportunity December 21 to vote on slavery, "and
thus this exciting question may be peacefully settled in the very mode
required by the organic law." He was careful to make no recommenda-
tion as to whether Congress should accept the decision of the Kansans.
Douglas, when he rose to move that an extra quantity be printed, pro-
fessed not to have heard the message clearly. He thought that he was
in accord with most of it, except what he believed Buchanan had said
about Kansas. He would speak more at length next day.
This message surprised the radical southerners, who had expected
to fight Buchanan over Walker. Now the President's failure to endorse
Walker and his implied acceptance of Lecompton, which reputedly had
been written solely by southerners in Kansas, left them seemingly with-
out need of arms. They only feared lest Douglas might break loose
before December 21, the date of the Kansas voting on Lecompton.
Their fears were justified; despite some attempts to persuade him to
delay, he spoke December 95 bitterly, sneering at this "fake" popular
sovereignty which left the voters no chance to rid the area of slaves
already in it, or to pass judgment on the constitution itself. One of his